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it. He had no quarrel with the older faith and its
forms as Marlowe had; for him it was too far off to
quarrel with, and in dealing with the Sins he no longer
payed regard to the mystical number seven, but re-
duced the number to six, making the seventh per-
sonage in the group Satan himself.

The Six Sins are the counsellors of the "foul Duessa,'5
and it is a generally accepted theory that by Duessa
Spenser meant Mary Queen of Scots. No external evi-
dence exists in support of it, but the internal evidence
is strong and conclusive, and if we accept it, places the
poet in a different light to that in which he is generally
regarded. Mary Stuart represented in her own person
all the ideas and principles with which Spenser as a
typical Protestant Englishman was at war. That she
is at the head of the procession of Deadly Sins seems
to show that he meant her to take the place of Pride,
the foundation sin of all the rest. But though Mary
could maintain herself with royal dignity, if necessity
demanded, pride was hardly the dominant element in
her character; indeed it was more manifest in Eliza-
beth than in her rival. Mary could be tender, gracious
and womanly when she chose, and these were qualities
in which Elizabeth did not excel. Neither Una, as
a representation of Queen Elizabeth, nor Duessa as
Mary Queen of Scots, is a triumph of allegorical art.
According to Gabriel Harvey the first book of the
"Faerie Queen" was written in 1580, and the ex-
ecution of the Queen of Scots did not take place till
1587. It is in Book I, Canto iv, that we meet the
procession of the Deadly Sins, and there too occur the